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from her peak. One by one, in twos and in threes, the 
men in the turret dropped at their posts, and at last the 
remaining great gun was silent, its tackle literally choked 
with dead. The turret could not be turned for the same 
reason. Corpses hang over the military top ; corpses 
clogged the conning tower. With coats and waistcoats 
off the surgeons had been laboring in the ward room upon 
the wounded, who, shrieking in their agony, had been 
tumbled down the companion-way like so much butchered 
beef ; for there was no time to use stretchers or to carry a 
stricken comrade to a doctor's care. Steam and smoke 
filtered through the doorways, and the apartment became 
stifling. While they were sawing, amputating and ban- 
daging, a shell tore into the ward room, burst, and frag- 
ments wounded the assistant surgeons, the chief of the 
medical staff having been killed earlier in the conflict. 
Those unfortunates who lay stretched upon the table 
awaiting their turn under the knife, and those who lay 
upon the floor, suffered no more pain ; they were killed 
as they lay groaning. After that what little surgery was 
done was performed in the coal bunkers." 



Brevities. 

The annual report of the Austrian Peace Society shows 
that the Society now has representatives in more than 
two hundred and fifty cities and towns of Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

. . . The Doukhobortsi have at last received permis- 
sion of the Russian government to emigrate at their own 
expense. An English committee has been formed by 
Mr. Tchertkoff, Purleigh, Essex, for the purpose of se- 
curing for them the means of leaving their country. 

. . . Before his death Mr. Gladstone said that "he 
could not conceal his conviction that the opinions and 
acts of the present time in reference to the national de- 
fense have become excessive and would incur the disap- 
probation of all the deceased statesmen with whom he 
had been brought up and with whom he had passed the 
greater part of his life." 

. . . The annual meeting of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, Hodgson Pratt president, 
was held at St. Martin's Town Hall, Charing Cross 
Road, London, on the evening of June 14th. No particu- 
lars have reached us. 

. . . The Increased Armaments Protest Committee of 
England, of which Dr. Spence Watson is president, held 
its second annual meeting in London on the third of 
May. The committee has just issued a leaflet on "The 
Perils of Imperial Expansion." 

. . . The balance of the Chinese war indemnity was 
paid the other day to the Japanese agents, at the Bank of 
England. The sum for which the check was drawn was 
£11,008,857. 16s. 9d. 

. . . We are indebted to Hon. Samuel J. Barrows for a 
copy of the printed Report of the eighth annual conference 
of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, which met at 
Brussels in August last. 

. . . The Second Annual Convention of the National 
Good Citizens' League is to be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
July 11-13. 

. . . The House of Representatives has passed the 



resolutions for the annexation of Hawaii by a vote of 
209 to 91. The opposition to annexation is making a 
vigorous stand in the Senate, with the possibility that a 
vote will not be reached during this session. 

. . . Die Waffen Nieder, the monthly peace magazine 
edited by the Baroness von Suttner and widely read in 
Europe, put its leading editorial in the May number in 
mourning on account of the outbreak of war between the 
United States and Spain. 



The War Hakers. 

By Ida Whipple Beniiam. 
"The Pharisees said unto Him, 'Are we blind also?' " 
Ye Pharisees ! go to the Book and find 
None are so blind as those who will be blind ! 
Here's to the test: Let but your quivering flesh 
The trifle of an ounce of steel enmesh — 
Let the keen blade among your members linger 
But long enough to nip a nose or finger — 
Let the red stream that waters this world's plains 
Bear but a drop or two from your full veins, — 
Let the dark sulphurous mists to heaven that rise 
Blow like a Stygian blast in your dear eyes — 
And see if you incline to the old story 
Of honor by the sword and warlike glory ! 
1 think that you would find an easier way 
Of settling if you had the debt to pay; 
You would not be so fond of sowing strife 
Were war a simple question of one life ; 
You'd find a way, concoct a thousand cures, 
Were but one life involved and that life yours ! 
London, England. 

The Truce of God. 

ISY KATHERINE HANSON. 

With hearts more pure, with wills more strong, 
We could have smitten ancient wrong, 
Yet held our hands from brother's blood. 
Our righteousness, a mighty flood, 

Had cleansed the heart of Spain. 
O Lord of all the unquiet world, 
When shall thy banner be unfurled — 
The stainless banner of the Right ? 
We lift our eyes. Send out thy light : 

Make thou our pathway plain ! 

— Boston Transcript. 



A Prayer for Peace. 

SUNG AT THE MOHONK CONFERENCE, JUNE 3. 

God give the nations peace, 
Grant us from war release — 

God give us peace ! 
Guide Thou the helm of state, 
Still Thou the storm of hate, 
Bid waves of strife abate— 



God give us 



peace ! 



Touch Thou the human heart, 
Bid hate and greed depart — 

God give us peace ! 
Let men in every land 
Stretch forth the helping hand, 
Brother to brother stand — 

God give us peace ! 
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Send truth and righteousness, 
Healing the world's distress — 

God give us peace ! 
For Him who died that we 
Saved by Thy love might be, 
From war, O set us free — 

God give us peace ! 

MOHONK CONFERENCE ADDRESSES. 



Greatness and Permanence of the 
Arbitration Cause. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TKUEBLOOD. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference : 

I appreciate the honor of being invited to be the first 
speaker on this interesting and delicate occasion. I could 
wish, however, that the honor had come to me either before 
the 21st of April, or after the close of the present conflict, 
when our armies and navies had all come home and peace 
had been restored. But circumstances often determine 
duties, and we must all do the best we can in the narrow 
path which is appointed to us to walk in. 

Doubts have been expressed by many persons as to 
the propriety of holding a conference of this kind at the 
present time. To me it seems that there ought to be no 
doubt at all about the matter. Those who believe that 
the present conflict is to extend the principle of arbitration 
and make it more powerful in the world, ought to favor 
holding an arbitration conference ; and those who be- 
lieve that it will put back arbitration for a time ought to 
be interested in holding an arbitration conference, to try 
to counteract what they believe will be the evil effects of 
the war. 

Such a conference does not express the slightest shade 
of disloyalty to the country. It is well known that the 
President of the United States and his leading advisers in 
Washington are all heartily in sympathy with the cause 
for which this conference stands. I had the privilege, in 
company with four other members of the Mohonk Con- 
ference Committee, of visiting the President in November 
of last year. That committee, of which Senator Edmunds 
was chairman, found the President in the fullest sympathy 
with all the purposes of this conference, and promising 
at all times to do everything in his power to promote the 
establishment of arbitration treaties between this and 
other nations of the world. I am sure, therefore, that 
the responsible leaders of our governmental life will not 
interpret the holding of this conference as in any way 
detrimental to the interests of the government. 

The holding of the conference is justified from another 
point of view. The cause which we represent is a perma- 
nent one ; this interest is one of the most enduring possi- 
ble. All wars, sooner or later, cease. The Seven Years' 
War ceased, the Thirty Years' War ceased, even the 
Hundred Years' War came to an end. All of our wars so 
far have come to an end, and we expect that this one 
will. Wars are only temporary disturbances ; the move- 
ment for which this conference stands is a great, abiding 
movement, which shall never end. Its results will finally 
appear in permanent institutions which will be as endur- 
ing as human society. For that reason, the friends of the 
cause ought never to cease their labors. In times of dis- 
turbance as well as in times of quiet, they ought to do 
whatever is possible to promote the real and abiding in- 



terests of humanity as represented by the arbitration 
movement. 

The arbitration movement aims to secure the adoption 
everywhere in international relations of the principles of 
justice and right, of law and reason, so that ultimately 
war shall be banished from human society. The nations 
will learn war no more, when, and only when, they shall 
have set up a permanent s'ystem of justice, under recog- 
nized forms of law, for the settlement of their difficulties. 

The abiding nature of our cause appeals to me with 
tremendous force. I do not see how the movement is to 
be permanently hindered by any temporary disturbance 
between two or three nations of the world. Its moving 
forces are those which lie at the heart of all our Christian 
civilization. We ought to be building along this line con- 
tinually. It seems to me, therefore, that Mohonk would 
have been untrue to its mission if a conference had not 
been held here at this time. It would have been a con- 
fession of weakness, of loss of faith, if this place had 
been silent and found no voice to utter in behalf of the 
great positive ideas which all thoughtful people confess 
are more and more to rule the world. 

I should like to speak a little about the recent growth 
throughout the world of sentiment in favor of arbitration. 
Since we met here last year there have been three very im- 
portant conferences held. The Inter-Parliamentary Peace 
Confer jnce was held at Brussels in the month of August. 
It is made up of members of parliaments, European and 
American, who are engaged in the positive work of build- 
ing up a better understanding between the nations of the 
world, and especially of securing the adoption of perma- 
nent treaties of arbitration and a permanent court. That 
Conference began at Paris in 1889 and has grown from a 
membership of less than a hundred that first year to a 
membership of more than fifteen hundred at the present 
time, representing all the constitutional governments of 
Europe. It is a unique institution in human history, and 
one that promises much for the future. It is gradually 
building up an arbitration party in every nation in Europe. 
There is much more consideration and mutual respect be- 
tween the nations of Europe than there was when this 
association was first organized. At its meetings you will 
see German, French, Italian and English statesmen, and 
those from other countries, sitting down together and for 
several days discussing the great questions of interna- 
tional friendliness and justice. 

Immediately following this Conference at Brussels, there 
was held at Hamburg, the chief commercial city of the 
European continent, the eighth International Peace Con- 
gress. Though it is called a Peace Congress, it gives its 
attention to the same questions which we discuss here. 
This Congress I had the privilege of attending. There 
were about 225 delegates, representing seventeen different 
nations. Mexico was represented, as well as the United 
States. The Congress, the first of its kind ever held in 
the German Empire, was received by the authorities of 
the city of Hamburg with the greatest respect. It was 
well reported in all the leading papers of the city, except 
perhaps one. On the opening evening, a public meeting 
was held in the largest hall in Hamburg. This was at- 
tended by more than four thousand people, who listened 
to addresses from eight o'clock until a quarter before 
twelve. The addresses were of a high order, a German 
colonel, who had served his time in the army, making a 
magnificent plea in favor of international arbitration and 



